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A Royal visit 

More than 270 musicians and singers provided the entertainment 
during a 45-minute visit to campus by Queen Elizabeth and Prince. 
Phillip, March 8. 

The royal couple and a full house in the University Centre 
Auditorium were entertained by selections from My Fair Lady, 
featuring two exceptional young singers from the School of Music, 
Jacklyn Moffat and Michael Eckford. 

Conductor George Corwin (Music) led the 75-piece university 
orchestra, the UVic chamber singers and the 160-voice university 
chorus through the Lerner and Lowe classics. The orchestra also 
performed the Coronation Overture, written in 1953 by Canadian 
compwho was in the audience. 

The royal couple appeared to enjoy the short concert. At its 
conclusion, while'the audience was. applaliding the Queen as she 
left, Prince Phillip was applauding the performers. 

The royal couple were greeted at the entrance to University 
Centre by Chancellor and Mrs. Ian McTaggart Cowan, President 
Dr. Howard and Mrs. Linda Petch, and Board of Governors chair¬ 
man Ian and Mrs. Stewart as a large crowd of onlookers- 
applauded. 

Youngsters Karen Kling arid Lucas Corwin presented a bou¬ 
quet to the Queen and, escorted by the chancellor, the royal couple 
entered the royal box in the Auditorium to tumultuous applause 
from audience and performers. 

After the concert the royal couple met with the performers and 
the Queen was presented with a book,. Wild Flowers of British 
Columbia by Lewis Clark. 
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Phoenix booked to capacity 



Hare: a 20-foot-long timetable tells the bookings story 


The attractive and well-designed theatres 
in the new Phoenix Building have drawn 
the attention of local community groups 
who would like to use the spaces to stage 
their own productions, but their requests 
can’t be granted, according to Theatre 
Department chairman Prof. Carl Hare. 

“We’ve had to say no,” says Hare. 

What the public doesn’t realize, says 
Hare, is that the theatres are not used 
solely for staging student productions. 
They are also used regularly as classroom 
space. “The building has been a beehive of 
activity since it opened.” 

To make his point, the chairman draws 
an analogy with chemistry labs on cam¬ 
pus. What the theatres and chemistry labs 
have in common, he says, is that both are 
used as classroom teaching spaces which 
cannot easily be opened up for public use 
upon request. 

Hare has received requests to use the 
theatres from local schools and profes¬ 
sional theatre groups. 

“We have become aware that the public 
does not realize the extent to which the 
facilities are used by the department. We 
realize that we have to make people aware 
of the continual and intensive use of the 
building.” 

The building, acclaimed as possibly the 
finest academic theatre facility in the coun¬ 
try when it opened last spring, is now in 
seven-day-a-week operation. When the pub¬ 
lic visits the Phoenix to attend performan¬ 
ces staged by students of the department, 
they see the three theatres and a limited 
number of public productions and feel they 
could probably use the space, says Hare. 

But, when public productions are not 
going on, the spaces are being used for 
rehearsals and scenework, as well as 
classes, he says. 

Around 30,000 manhours in rehearsals 
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and scenework are going on in the theatres, 
over and above classroom work for the 39 
course sections now being offered at the 
undergraduate level, says the chairman. 

To illustrate his point, Hare points to a 
busy timetable 20 feet long, on which book¬ 
ings for the rooms and theatres in the Phoe¬ 
nix are posted for every day of the week, 
from 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 

For those periods of the year when 
classes are not in session, at Christmas 
Break and certain weeks in the spring and 
summer, there are other obstacles to open¬ 
ing up the building to outside groups, Hare 
says. 

He cites the need to have experienced 
theatre personnel on hand to protect expen¬ 
sive equipment such as the $80,000 lighting 
board, and to operate other facilities. 

“It takes up to 20 people to open up the 
building,” he says. 

Although Hare says it will not be possi¬ 
ble to open the building up to individual 
outside groups, he hopes to make the facili¬ 
ties available for certain major events such 
as high school drama festivals and child¬ 
ren’s festivals. 


Students have the opportunity to choose 
from among seven candidates for Alma 
Mater Society (AMS) president in a campus 
election March 15. 

“I can’t remember a year when we’ve 
had as many as seven candidates for presi¬ 
dent,” said AMS manager David Clode. 

To be elected are a president, three vice- 
presidents and 15 ordinary directors to the 
AMS Board of Directors. There are races 
for all 19 positions. 

Presidential candidates include a 
former vice-president, Dale Ede, who ran 
unsuccessfully for AMS president in 1982. 
Other candidates for president are Sandro 
Laudadio, David Marsden, Holly Mykyte, 
Keith Piddington, Brian Stevenson and 
Lisa Tansey. 

Laudadio is a member of the LUST 
Party which is running five candidates for 
positions. Marsden is one of four candi¬ 
dates put forward by the Dead Men Party 
and Stevenson is running under the 
banner of the Student Concerns’ Organiza¬ 
tion (SCO) which has 12 candidates in the 
race. 

Douglas Round, the center of controv¬ 
ersy during his tenure as vice-president, 
finance, is seeking re-election. His oppo¬ 
nents include Mark Bodwell of the Dead 
Men, Cathy LaBelle of SCO, Andy Fon¬ 
taine of LUST, and Heather MacKay. 

For vice-president, programs, the candi¬ 
dates are Michael Dawe, Johnathon McAs- 
lan of LUST, Dan Marshall of SCO, Jay 


Another of his intentions is to encour¬ 
age more community members to attend 
major student productions. 

Audiences fell off during 1981-82 when 
the old Phoenix was closed and the new 
building was not ready for use, he explains. 

“We lost a full year of public performan¬ 
ces when the old Phoenix was gutted in 
September of 1981 and when we moved into 
the new building it was not ready for full 
production. 

“Now, we’re bringing back the audien¬ 
ces. We’re still building attendances.” 

Hare feels it is important to explain the 
space situation in the Phoenix so that com¬ 
munity members and campus groups will 
understand why their requests to use the 
theatres are turned down, and to forestall 
more requests in future. 

Requests come in regularly. There have 
been requests from campus departments 
who would like to use the spaces for confer¬ 
ences planned for as far ahead as 1989, he 
says. 


Spare and Serge Turmel of the Dead Men. 

Candidates for vice-president, services, 
include Richard de Boer, Lisa Doyle, Allan 
Honey of LUST and Alex Gallacher of 
Dead Men. 

Running for ordinary directors’ posi¬ 
tions are Larry Beaudet, Terry Clark of 
SCO, Colin Haime, Joanne Howard of 
SCO, Warren Huxley of SCO, Dave Ilyn, 
John Jackson of SCO, Chris Litt, Louise 
MacGillivray of LUST, Meziwe Mbeo of 
SCO, Mike Peterson of SCO, Mark Piche, 
Johnathon Ratel, Brendan Read, Mark 
Towhey, Harvey Wasiuta of SCO and 
Hendrik Zimmerman of SCO. 

There are also at least two referenda on 
the ballot, one asking students if they wish 
to pay $7.50 per student to become 
members of the Canadian Federation of 
Students, the other an opinion referendum 
on whether UVic should divest itself of 
financial dealings with companies with 
investments in South Africa. 

At the Ring deadline, signatures of 
1,000 students needed to get a third referen¬ 
dum on the ballot, were being verified. 

If the names are proper, students will be 
asked if they wish to have a B.C. Public 
Interest Research Group (PIRG) on cam¬ 
pus. Organizers of the petition explain that 
PIRG is an independent research, educa¬ 
tion and action organization, comprised of 
students who will investigate such areas as 
consumer protection, environmental qual¬ 
ity and racial and sexual discrimination. 


iriiHjcra 

Dr. W. Dudley Parkinson, Reader in Geophys¬ 
ics at the University of Tasmania, has recently 
arrived to spend a five-month sabbatical leave 
in the Department of Physics. Parkinson, an 
international authority on geomagnetism and 
author of a forthcoming textbook on this sub¬ 
ject, will be working with Dr. H.W. Dosso and 
Dr. J.T. Weaver in UVic’s Department of Phys¬ 
ics and with Dr. L.K. Law at the Pacific Geo¬ 
science Centre during his stay. 


Corn beef and cabbage and Irish stew are on 
the menu at a special St. Patrick’s Day lun¬ 
cheon March 17 in the Faculty Club. The club 
has also organized a musical evening, March 
18, with School of Music students Roger Man¬ 
gas, cello, and Monica Pfau, piano, the per¬ 
formers. The evening gets underway with 
dinner at 7:30 p.m., featuring “entre cote fore- 
stiere” and the recital beginning at 9:30 p.m. 
Cost per person is $10.95 and reservations 
should be made by March 16 by calling 721- 
7935. 


The people in Admission Services were not 
trying to start a new fashion trend when they 
came to work March 9 attired in blue jeans and 
T-shirts. It was Student Orientation Day on 
campus and the Admission Services office 
decided to get into the spirit of things by dress¬ 
ing as students. About 100 senior high school 
students from all parts of British Columbia, 
except Vancouver Island and the Lower Main¬ 
land, spent two days attending lectures and 
workshops, and visiting academic depart¬ 
ments, discovering first-hand what UVic has to 
offer. An Orientation Day for students from 
Vancouver Island and the Lower Mainland will 
be held on campus in May. 


Dr. Anthony Welch (History in Art) was one of 
several noted scholars of Islamic art and archi¬ 
tecture invited to the recent opening of the 
Museum of Islamic Art in Kuwait. The 1,200 
objects contained in the new museum have 
been collected in the past 10 years by Shaykh 
Nasser Al-Sabah from throughout the Islamic 
world. Welch attended the museum opening, 
viewed the collection and held informal discus¬ 
sions with other scholars during his three-day 
visit to tne oil-rich kingdom. The government of 
Kuwait paid all expenses for the visit by about 
60 scholars from North America and Europe. 

About 100 graduate students from as far east as 
Calgary and as far south as Oregon are at 
UVic’s Lake Cowichan Field Station for the fifth 
annual Ecology Conference. The three-day 
conference, which ends March 13, provides 
graduate students with an opportunity to pres¬ 
ent papers and hear distinguished speakers. 
The idea for an annual conference came from 
students in the Department of Biology at UVic. 
Organizer for this year’s conference is Neville 
Winchester. 


Prof. Gerry Ferguson (Law) attended the Inter¬ 
national Congress on Psychiatry, Law and 
Ethics in Haifa, Israel, Feb. 20 to 24. He co¬ 
chaired a panel session on Forensic Psychiatry 
and Criminal Responsibility and presented a 
paper entitled “The Insanity Defence: Current 
Problems and Reform Options”. The Congress 
was attended by about 250 psychiatrists and 
lawyers from 15 countries. 


Prof. Erich Schwandt (Music) is in Montreal this 
week, addressing a meeting of the Association 
pour I’advancement de la recherche en 
musique de Quebec. Schwandt was invited to 
speak at a meeting March 10 to 12 on his 
research in the music of New France and pres¬ 
ent a formal paper “Vespers in New France”. In 
addition he is a keynote speaker at the associa¬ 
tion’s luncheon, discussing research topics for 
the student of music in New France. Schwandt 
has made some major discoveries among the 
Archives of Quebec City. He has uncovered a 
cache of printed polyphonic Masses dating 
from the mid-17th century and has published 
two articles on his findings in the Journal of the 
International Association of Music Libraries. 


Greg Cook, a Nova Scotia poet, will give a poe¬ 
try reading March 16 at 1:30 p.m. in Room Cl 11 
of the Clearihue Building. Cook’s latest work is 
Love on Route. His visit to UVic has been 
organized by the visiting speakers’ committee 
of the English Department. 


AMS presidential race draws seven students 
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Basketball: seeking a spot in nationals Volleyball: going for a national crown 


The UVic Vikings have won their sixth 
straight Canada West University Athletic 
Association (CWUAA) basketball 
championship. 

The victory, in a tournament in Calgary 
last weekend, does not guarantee the three¬ 
time Canadian champions a spot in the 
Canadian Interuniversity Athletic Union 
(CIAU) championship tournament. 

The team, coached by Ken Shields, is in 
Edmonton today for a regional playoff 
introduced this year by the CIAU. 

The University of Alberta Golden 
Bears, who finished fourth in the CWUAA 
playoffs, the University of Winnipeg Wes- 
men, representing the Great Plains 
Athletic Conference and St. Mary’s Hus¬ 
kies from the Atlantic Conference are also 
in the four-team tournament. 

The revised CIAU format involves four 
regional playoffs, with the winners 


advancing to the CIAU championship 
March 18 and 19 at the University of 
Waterloo. The defending champion Vik¬ 
ings have won the CIAU crown for three 
years in a row. 

In Calgary, the Vikings took the 
CWUAA title after an undefeated season. 
They defeated the University of Calgary 
96-83 in the final. 

All-star centre Gerald Kazanowski led 
the Vikes with 23 points in the final. Tom 
Narbeshuber added 21 points while all-star 
guard Eli Pasquale had 20 and Kelly Duke- 
shire 16. Guards Quin Groenhyde and Greg 
Kazanowski each hit for eight points. 

For Calgary, CWUAA scoring cham¬ 
pion Karl Tilleman fired in 35 points. Cal¬ 
gary, as second-place finishers in the 
CWUAA, also advance to a regional 
playoff. 


No matter how they finish at this week’s. 
Canadian Interuniversity Athletic Union 
(CIAU) championship tournament, now 
underway in Vancouver, the 1982-83 UVic 
volleyball Vikings have already made 
history. 

The Vikings are the Canada West Uni¬ 
versity Athletic Association (CWUAA) 
champions for the first time. 

They accomplished that feat by defeat¬ 
ing arch-rival University of British Colum¬ 
bia Thunderbirds in a five-game playoff 
Feb. 27 in Calgary. The two teams were tied 
at the end of the CWUAA schedule which 
consisted of five tournaments. 

Both teams are competing in the CIAU 
championships March 10 to 12, UVic as the 
CWUAA champions, and UBC as host. 

Six teams are competing for the cham¬ 
pionship with the top four going into the 
semi-finals after round-robin play. 


Bob Harrison, coach of the Vikings, 
expects the championship to be a battle 
among UVic, UBC and top-ranked Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba. “I think we have a very 
good chance,” he added. 

UVic and UBC have been neck-and- 
neck all year long. The CWUAA season 
was particularly satisfying to Harrison 
and five of his players who have been with 
him since he began coaching the Vikings 
three seasons ago. 

“The team has improved every year,” 
said Harrison. “We knew we had an excel¬ 
lent chance to win the CWUAA champion¬ 
ship and we also knew that it would be 
close.” 

The Vikings are led by such veterans as 
Doug Reimer and Dave Shokar who were 
named to the CWUAA first all-star team 
and Mario Russo, named to the second 
team. 


Basketball: Vikettes upset in finals Track: Wellman runs well 


The Vikettes basketball team ran into dis¬ 
astrous foul trouble in the finals of the Can¬ 
adian Interuniversity Athletic Union 
(CIAU) championship March 5 in Win¬ 
nipeg, failing in their bid to capture a 
fourth consecutive CIAU championship. 

The Vikettes were defeated 64-49 by 
Bishop’s College Gaiters in the CIAU 
finals. 

The Vikettes had defeated Bishop’s in 
the last two CIAU championship games. 

“It was a tough loss, but Bishop’s played 
a heck of a game,” said coach Kathy 
Shields. 

UVic was called for 29 fouls, compared 
to. nine fouls assessed against Bishop’s. 


Vikettes Shelley Godfrey, Sandy 
Chambers and Susie Neil each had four 
fouls early in the second half of the game 
and all fouled out before the game ended. 

Bishop’s three national-team players 
led the way for the winners. Lyn Poison, 
selected the tournament’s most valuable 
player, scored 20 points while Andrea 
Blackwell had 15 and Wendy Verecchia 14. 

Trade McAra, earlier chosen CIAU 
player of the year, led the Vikettes with 18 
points while Chambers had 11 and Sandy 
Espeseth 10. 

McAra and Godfrey were named to the 
tournament all-star team. 


UVic runner Trish Wellman was the top 
performer in the women’s section of the 
Canada West University Athletic Associa¬ 
tion (CWUAA) track and field champion¬ 
ships which ended March 6 in Saskatoon. 

She won the 1,000 metres in a conference 
and Canadian junior record 2:50.21, won 
the 1,500 in 4:27.17 and ran one leg on 
UVic’s third-place relay team. 

The University of Alberta took the team 
title while UVic finished fifth. 


Wellman, Sandy Rettie who finished 
second in the 3,000-metre final; Kari Higin- 
bottom who set a CWUAA record in a heat 
of the 600 metres; Brad Bohman and Keith 
Butler who finished second and third in the 
men’s 1,500 metres and UVic’s men’s and 
women’s relay teams all qualified for the 
Canadian Interuniversity Athletic Union 
(CIAU) track and field championships this 
week in Toronto. 





Giving them shelter 

On an appropriately rainy day recently, a 
reception was held to celebrate the open¬ 
ing of the overhead shelter built for the 
UVic Day Care, with funds donated by the 
Vancouver Foundation, the day care par¬ 
ents’fund and UVic. Among those attend¬ 
ing the opening were John Hasell, 
representing the Vancouver Foundation, 
day care parents and staff, day care co¬ 
ordinator Lucille MacKay, Albert Lock of 
Buildings and Grounds and director of 
Student and Ancillary Services Ted Saw- 
chuck. Also present, and enjoying the 
shelter, were some of the many day care 
children who will from now on be able to 
play outside throughout the year come 
rain or shine. 



The Board of Governors reports the following 
proceedings from the regular meeting of Feb. 
21, 1983. 

Resignations 

The Board of Governors acknowledged receipt 
of the following resignations, effective the 
dates shown: 

Douglas Franklin, program Coordinator- 
Cultural Conservation, Division of University 
Extension, effective March 31, 1983. 

John R. Palmer, co-operative education coor¬ 
dinator, Departments of Computer Science and 
Mathematics, effective Feb. 18, 1983. 

Richard N. Taylor, assistant professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Computer Science, effective June 30, 
1983. 

David R. Zussman, assistant professor, School 
of Public Administration, effective June 30, 
1983. 

Special Appointments 

Nicholas V. Galichenko, assistant professor, 
Department of Slavonic Studies, appointed 
chairman, pro tern, Department of Slavonic 
Studies, effective Jan. 1, 1983, until further 
notice. 

Constance M. Rooke, associate professor, 
Department of English, appointed Editor, The 
Malahat Review, effective July 1, 1983 to June 
30, 1988. 

Reginald C. Terry, associate professor, Depart¬ 
ment of English, appointed Faculty Coordina¬ 
tor of Extension Programs, Faculty of Arts and 
Science, effective July 1,1983 to June 30,1984. 

The Senate reports the following proceedings 
from the 197th meeting of Feb. 2, 1983. 

Admission Requirements 

The Senate has altered the requirements for 
admission from Grade 12 to the university. 
Beginning in 1985, Grade 12 graduates will be 
required to present one more academic Grade 
12 course. In addition, the admission average 
will be calculated on the basis of the four 
required Grade 12 courses. Further, beginning 
in 1986, applicants seeking admission from 
secondary schools will be required to present 
both a Language 11 course and a Science 11 
course. Finally, with regard to applicants who 
are required to undertake The Test of English 
as a Foreign Language, beginning in 1983-84, a 
score of 575 will be required. Residency in an 
English-speaking country for the five years 
immediately prior to admission exempts an 
applicant from this requirement. 

New Award 

The Senate approved and recommended to the 
Board of Governors the establishment of the 
Mairi Riddel Memorial Book Prize. 
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for students 


She provides a 



Baker: Tanzanian experience remains with her 


By John Driscoll 

Thousands of students have passed through the Craig- 
darroch, Lansdowne and Gordon Head residences in the 
past 16 years, but it is unlikely that many of them realize 
how rich and varied has been the career of the manager 
of housing services. 

Shirley Baker has been an administrator at UVic 
since 1966, but she is also a mother of three children, a 
teacher, a CUSO organizer and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Pearson College. 

And for 18 years she lived with her husband and 
children in the bush in what is now one of Africa’s poorer 
countries, Tanzania. 

Now in her final year before retirement as Associate 
Director of Student and Ancillary Services, she reluc¬ 
tantly agreed recently to be interviewed about her career. 

“I was hoping you’d forgotten,” she said with a 
chuckle when telephoned and reminded of an earlier 
interview request. During a two-hour conversation, she 
spoke of her career and of the residence students she has 
seen come and go at UVic. 


middle ground 

“Over the years there has been a change in the 
numbers of students in residence and in society’s stand¬ 
ards, but not in the nature of the students who come 
here,” says Baker. 

“Most are from small towns on Vancouver Island and 
the Interior and most are going through the transition 
stage between home and being completely on their own. 

“We try to provide a middle ground where they can 
have freedom without licence. We’ve been very fortunate 
in that UVic is not a large, anonymous institution. To 
this day we attract a certain kind of student and there 
have been no major problems.” 

When Baker was hired as co-ordinator of women’s 
activities in 1966, she had no experience as a university 
administrator, but her background served her well. 

A graduate of the University of Saskatchewan, she 
went with her husband, a geologist, to Tanzania in 1944. 

When she returned to Canada after her husband’s 
death in 1963, she had three teenaged children and a 
different perspective on life. 

She and her husband were involved in mining opera¬ 
tions in the western provinces of Tanzania. Her husband 
served on the legislative council prior to Tanzania gain¬ 
ing its independence in 1961 and was a deputy to found¬ 
ing president Julius Nyerere during the transition to 
independence. 

For Baker, her African experience is not something 
she talks about often, but it is clear that it has shaped her 
priorities. And she. carries a concern for the people of 
Tanzania. 

“They are poor and it’s getting worse,” she says. “Life 
has not improved for those people in the way they had 
hoped, for purely economic reasons. They are still living 
at a very basic level.” 

Most of the time in Africa, the Bakers lived in the 
bush, without running water, telephone or electricity. 

“We lived up to 100 miles from the nearest hospital, 
the dentist came by once a year and we made everything 
ourselves,” she recalls. “What we ate was what we could 
grow, scrounge or shoot.” 

Her three children, Linde, John and Irene, were born 
in Africa. At the age of 16 her oldest daughter saw a 
Canadian supermarket for the first time and was thun¬ 
derstruck. “I have never seen so much food in one place,” 
she told her mother. 

“When you return to Canada after seeing life in Afri¬ 
can countries, the first thing you do is wonder what in 
the world Canadians are complaining about,” says 
Baker. “I think an experience like that changes your 
values. 

“My priorities are different from those of most people. 
I don’t own a house and have no ambition to do so. My 
needs are uncomplicated.” 

When she returned to Canada, Baker took a profes¬ 
sional year in Education at UVic and taught school in 
North Saanich for two years. 

She joined the staff at UVic when there were 142 
women and no men in residence on campus. Emily Carr 
and Margaret Newton halls were the first residence 
complexes. 

By 1969 there were 600 students in residence at UVic 
and it remained that way until 1978 when the 300-bed 
Gordon Head residences were added. The new residence 
complex of 176 beds was added in 1981, bringing the 
total residence accommodations to 1,085 spaces. 

“There were some changes along the way,” says 
Baker with a smile. “In the late 1960s there was pressure 
on all universities to democratize.'' 


Curfews were one rule in residence dropped quickly, 
“In the early 1960s, parents expected curfews to be in 
effect but by the late 1960s curfews were a contradiction 
to the freedoms espoused in universities.” 

Baker recalls that residence councils wanted changes 
in the way the residences were operated. “In fact we 
could and did change things.” 

More stress was placed on peer-to-peer relationships, 
with dons, floor representatives and residence councils 
gaining more authority. 

“We are trying to create a community in which stu¬ 
dents can function and enjoy themselves,” says Baker. * 
“For example, the students are responsible for keeping 
the noise in their particular area at an acceptable level. I 
discovered early that most young people can stand a lot 
of noise.” 

Most students make the adjustment from home to 
residence without difficulty, but there are a few who 
have problems. “Most hang in, but there’s the odd one 
who is invited to leave,” says Baker. 

“Misbehavior often comes from excessive drinking. 
Vandalism typically is caused by a first-year male stu¬ 
dent who has been drinking too much.” 

Baker believes this is a reflection of the affluent 
society and the lowering of the drinking age. 

“Most students find residence a nice place to live, a 
middle ground where they can meet people and feel 
comfortable.” 

Even with 1,085 students, Baker believes the personal 
touch is important and the staff, from janitors to the 
front office, try to get to know as many students as 
possible on a personal level. 

“It’s getting more difficult,” says Baker. “When I 
started, the office consisted of myself, Doris Bloomfield, 
one secretary and one half-time elerk. “We’ve gone from 
300 to 1,100 students and added two clerical people and 
Gavin Quiney, co-ordinator of residence student affairs. 

Baker said she’s been fortunate to have had a very 
supportive staff. “The university has been very suppor¬ 
tive of our part of the enterprise as well,” she adds. 

“The staff is very committed and do a great job. 
Because they do well, it makes me look good.” 

Baker’s position has year-round duties, with resi¬ 
dence students settling in in September and leaving in 
April, just in time for the conference business to begin. 

“We really don’t have a quiet period anymore,” she 
says, “From May to August we’re busy with summer 
school, conferences, and housing, both on campus and 
off.” 

As to the future, Baker feels UVic needs residence 
accommodation for families. That type of residence is 
very expensive to finance and it is not likely we’ll be able 
to provide that kind of accommodation for awhile.” 

She, herself, plans to do more travelling and take the 
opportunity to see more of her children in future. “I’ve 
really enjoyed working with young people,” she says. 

Over 16 years Baker has listened to students’ prob¬ 
lems, calmed down anxious parents worried about their 
son’s or daughter’s chances of getting into residence and 
made public appeals for off-campus housing. Her’s is the 
final authority on everything from finances to food in 
residence. 

“The institution changes, society changes and, in this 
job, you have to keep re-evaluating the situation and be 
prepared to change the way you do things,” she says. 
“That is what keeps the job interesting and keeps you on 
the bit.” 


Summer employment dips 


More students were looking for work last 
summer, but far fewer found jobs than in 
previous years, according to a report on 
student employment prepared by Dr. Roy 
Watson (Sociology). 

Ninety-three per cent of UVic students 
were looking for work last summer, but 
only 87.5 per cent found jobs, and those 
were for shorter periods than in the past, 
the report says. 

Thirty-four per cent of students who 
found work attributed their success to a 
personal job search. The second most suc¬ 
cessful way to get a job was to go back to a 
previous employer. More students had two 
or more employers during the summer, 
reflecting the short term nature of employ¬ 
ment found. 

Students in the professional faculties of 
Law and Human and Social Development 
were more successful in finding work than 
other students. In Fine Arts, 93.8 per cent of 
students seeking jobs found work. In Arts 
and Science, social science majors were 
most successful in finding work (92.2 per 
cent) but natural science students, while 
appearing to have more difficulty in find¬ 
ing jobs (82.2 per cent), were usually 
employed for longer periods when they did 
get work. Only 79.6 per cent of Education 


students were able to find summer work, 
the lowest rate for all faculties. 

Women looking for work were slightly 
outnumbered by men this year, but women 
were more likely (87.7 per cent) to find work 
than men (81 per cent). However, womens’ 
jobs lasted shorter periods of time than 
those found by men. 

Government jobs declined by 8.5 per 
cent to 31.4 per cent of the total over the 
previous summer, while private sector jobs 
have declined 6.5 per cent since 1979 to 39 
per cent. 

About half of students expected to be 
able to cover half of their expenses from 
summer employment, a drop of five per 
cent from 1981. 

The data for the report, which is com¬ 
piled annually for the President’s Student 
Aid Committee and the Alma Mater Socie¬ 
ty’s Student Aid Committee, was collected 
from students who completed pre¬ 
registration on different days and at differ¬ 
ent times. All students in the pre-selected 
time period were asked to fill out question¬ 
naires. Students in Arts and Science are 
over-represented in the sample, as are 
younger students, but the balance between 
men and women is more representative 
than in the past. 



Watson 
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Campus budgets are his business 



By John Driscoll 

Bob McQueen, architect of UVic operating budgets from 
the beginning, describes himself as a “fiscal 
conservative”. 

For 20 years he has worked closely with seven UVic 
presidents and acting presidents, from Harry Hickman 
to Howard Petch, in developing proposals for obtaining 
funding and allocating financial resources within the 
university. 

The budget procedures at UVic have been praised as 
“sound financial planning” both at the provincial level 
and within the campus community. For McQueen, the 
process is a matter of following the basic premise that 
expenditures must not exceed revenues. 

“It is the law of British Columbia that universities 
cannot run a deficit,” he points out. “We are required by 
law to never get ourselves into a situation where we are 
spending more money than we take in.” 

McQueen feels that this B.C. government legislation 
is sound. “IPs a reasonable restraint to place on univer¬ 
sities. In exchange, universities are given academic free¬ 
dom and autonomy on how they spend their money. The 
operating budget at UVic is at the sole discretion of the 
Board of Governors. They don’t have to have their 
spending approved by anyone else.” 

McQueen says that many universities across Canada 
have been permitted to operate at a deficit. “In my opin¬ 
ion, some of them are now in an unmanageable finan¬ 
cial position.” 

Early in 1982, when British Columbia’s other two 
universities requested emergency provincial funding 
and announced dramatic cuts because of financial diffi¬ 
culties, UVic officials were silent, but not smug. 

“The problems that SFU and UBC are now having 
may well be just delayed in coming to us,” warned 
McQueen at the time. He was quick to point out that 
UBC’s shortfall was a direct result of an arbitrated 
salary increase for UBC faculty of 21 per cent and that 
UVic had received a higher percentage increase in pro¬ 
vincial funding, reflecting higher enrolment increases 
in recent years at UVic than at the other two 
universities. 

“We were able to accommodate salary increases 
(about 12 per cent across the board for faculty members 
in 1981-82) within our budget and expenditures stayed in 
line with revenues.” 

The feat of keeping the books balanced has been 
McQueen’s main concern since he was first appointed in 
March of 1962 as chief accountant for Victoria College. 
He was then 27 and the annual operating budget of the 
college was $1.5 million. Now he is 48, vice-president, 
finance, and bursar of UVic and prepared a budget of 
$65 million for 1982-83. 


“In my opinion, some universities are now in an 
unmanageable situation.” 


Born in Vancouver, McQueen knew early that he 
would make his career in accounting. After receiving his 
Bachelor of Commerce degree from UBC in 1957, 
McQueen joined Price Waterhouse where he became a 
chartered accountant in 1960. He then joined Bucker- 
field’s in Vancouver in 1961 where he was comptroller. 

Of his decision to move from public accounting to a 
corporation and then to a public institution, McQueen 
says he has always wanted to be in an administrative 
role, the one responsible for the figures rather than the 
one checking the figures. 

The move to Victoria College also permitted 
McQueen to continue to teach on a part-time basis, some¬ 
thing he had been doing in the Faculty of Commerce at 
UBC. 

For 17 years, up to 1979, McQueen taught an intro¬ 
ductory accounting course in the Economics Depart¬ 
ment. As a teacher he was known for his “scare tactics” 
carried out at the first class each year. 

After a few introductory remarks, he would try to find 
out how many students really wanted to be there and 
how many might think the course might be an easy ride. 
His tactics would include reading the breakdown of 
marks given in the previous year. McQueen was not an 
easy marker. 

By his estimation, about a third of those at his first 
class either dropped out or failed. Those who remained, 
learned, because McQueen knew his material very well. 

Teaching and preparing budgets are only two of 
many roles McQueen has played on campus. At times he 
seems ubiquitous. 

He attends all Board of Governors meetings, on invi¬ 
tation. He is a member of the executive council. He is 
treasurer and member of the Board of Directors of the 
University of Victoria Foundation. 

He is treasurer of the Faculty Club and a member of 
the Board of Pension Trustees. He is chairman of the 
pension committee of the Staff Pension Plan. 

He is a member of the Student Union Management 
Board and serves on two committees at the Universities 
Council of British Columbia. He is on the board of direc¬ 


tors of the Canadian Association of University Business 
Officers and recently completed a three-year term on the 
board of directors of Victoria General Hospital. 

McQueen is also appointed regularly to the Board of 
Governors’ negotiating teams with faculty and with the 
two CUPE locals on campus. 

He heads a department of 27 people, responsible for 
the accounting and record-keeping for all university 
departments. The department is also responsible for col¬ 
lection of fees, payroll functions, disbursements, 
accounting for research and internal auditing. “In fact 1 
don’t get very involved in any of those functions,” 
explains McQueen. “I concentrate on the budget side of 
things and personnel-related issues.” 

The budget side of things has become increasingly 
difficult as universities, like every other segment of 
society, are feeling increasing financial pressures. At 
UVic the situation is made more difficult because enrol¬ 
ment increases have been higher than at most universi¬ 
ties while government support per student has been 
steadily decreasing. 

“This has been a very difficult budget year and 
there’s no doubt that the coming year will be the tightest 
we’ve ever had,” says McQueen. 

In the process of developing a budget, McQueen is a 
firm believer that all the information should be laid out 
so that everyone understands and is involved in the 
process. “There is no reason to be secretive about 
budgets,” he says. 

* Under the system, the president’s office develops the 
overall guidelines in consultation with the deans and 
vice-presidents. “We rely on managers and department 
chairmen to develop their own budgets within the guide¬ 
lines,” says McQueen. “They are the ones who best 
know where to spend the money.” 

McQueen says that decentralization of the budget 
process is crucial for efficiency. “You can’t control the 
budget centrally and if you attempt to do so you take 
away the incentive to manage effectively. 

“In the final analysis the operating budget is depend¬ 
ent on the people who are actually operating the 
institution.” 

Funds for the operating budget at UVic come mainly 
from two sources, with the provincial and federal 
governments providing 90 per cent and students’ fees 
accounting for close to 10 per cent. 

The only variable is students’ fees, established by the 
Board of Governors, and McQueen feels that they may 
rise, over time, to cover a higher percentage of the oper¬ 
ating costs. 

The Board of Governors examines fees every year 
and makes a decision based on other revenues and 
commitments. 

When McQueen started at Victoria College, govern¬ 
ments were providing 60 to 70 per cent of operating 
budgets as a direct grant. “The government has gradu¬ 
ally assumed a much larger role and I think the pendu¬ 
lum has swung about as far as it can in that direction. It 


McQueen: ‘the coming year will be the tightest we've ever had’ 

may well swing back, over time, to more direct commun¬ 
ity support.” 

In the long term McQueen feels that governments are 
becoming more conscious of moving things back to the 
private sector. “Public support for universities can come 
through taxes or more directly, through direct public 
support. 1 can envisage a situation where you could have 
direct public support with matching government 
support.” 

Public universities must strive to increase their 
endowment base, with more active solicitation of funds, 
ideally to the point where universites are attracting 
funds for buildings and for operating specialized pro¬ 
grams, says McQueen. 


“There is no reason to be secretive about 
budgets.” 


For the present and foreseeable future, universities 
are caught in a financial squeeze. McQueen says univer¬ 
sities have lost most of the flexibility needed to live 
within their means. “We now spend 85 per cent of our 
operating budget on salaries where it used to be in the 70 
to 75 per cent range. 

“Our revenues on a per-student basis haven’t kept 
pace with our enrolment nor have they kept up with 
inflation. There has been a continual squeeze on non¬ 
salary items and there’s very little room to effect econo¬ 
mies in this area.” 

McQueen points out that universities have been 
under constant financial pressures, even during the 
good financial times. 

“Universities did not have a very good public image 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s. The level of public 
support for universities reflected the public view ol uni¬ 
versities at that time. 

“I think the community generally is much more sup¬ 
portive of universities now than 10 years ago. This is a 
reflection of change in students’ points of view as well as 
a reflection of universities’ efforts.” 

McQueen feels that universities have an obligation to 
be accountable to the public “in terms of what we do and 
how we do it. 

“I don’t, however, accept the notion that the universi¬ 
ty’s obligation is to guarantee jobs for its graduates. We 
must be responsive to the demands of society and 
explain how we’re conducting our affairs.” 

This becomes increasingly important, McQueen 
feels, in times of financial restraint. “I don’t think uni¬ 
versities are unique in feeling fiscal pressures,” he says. 
“We probably won’t be subject to any greater pressures 
than any other segment of society. But we will be faced 
with some tough decisions in the months ahead.” 
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Lai and the Queen watch a lion dance in downtown Victoria 


Lai meets the Queen at the gate 


For Dr. David Lai (Geography) the 
visit of Queen Elizabeth and Prince 
Phillip to Victoria was very special. 

Lai had the honor of spending 
about 5 minutes with the Queen at 
the Gate of Harmonious Interest 
in downtown Victoria. 

“It was a really wonderful expe¬ 
rience,” said Lai. “The Queen asked 
questions about the design of the 
gate and was interested in knowing 
that there are close to 8,000 
Chinese-Canadians in Victoria.” 

Lai, who spearheaded the drive 
to renovate Victoria’s Chinatown 


and install the colorful gilded arch, 
was introduced to the Queen by Vic¬ 
toria mayor Peter Pollen. 

In a light drizzle, the Queen 
inspected the gate and watched a 
performance by Chinatown’s lion 
dancers. 

Lai was impressed by the 
patience and devotion of the huge 
crowd waiting for several hours to 
catch a glimpse of the Queen. “It is 
obvious that many people feel a 
great deal of affection for her,” he 
said. 


Celebrating Cole’s music 


Beginning March 14, there will be 60 singers, dancers and musicians partici¬ 
pating in a campus celebration of the music of Cole Porter, one of the most 
outstanding of 20th century lyricist-composers. 

The Music Theatre Workshop, a credit course taught by Dr. Dale McIntosh 
(Education) attracts students from all years and faculties at UVic. 

This year the workshop is presenting Cole, a musical biography of Cole 
Porter, in the Roger Bishop Theatre in the Phoenix Buildng, March 14 
through 19. 

Included in the production are 60 songs and lots of dancing. Porter’s 
remarkable career spanned more than 40 years and encompassed every style 
from the 1920s to the 1950s. 

McIntosh is musical director for the producti6n while Jim Leard (Theatre) 
is stage director and Sherrie Black is the choreographer. 

“Porter is a rarity, a composer who was his own lyricist,” says McIntosh. 
“He was able to wed his lyrics perfectly to his music and many of his songs are 
classics.” 

McIntosh says the production is “the strongest show we’ve ever done, 
musically”. Porter, who wrote many of Fred Astaire’s classic numbers, pro¬ 
vides a real challenge to choreographer Black and her dancers, adds 
McIntosh. 

McIntosh’s students spent the first half of the year studying singing and 
stage technique and production, with rehearsals for Cole beginning in 
January. 

“The students have really enjoyed working on the production and they 
love the music,” says McIntosh. “It’s tuneful, sophisticated, rhythmically 
strong and the lyrics are always attuned to the music.' 

From March 14 through 17, the production starts at 8 p.m. with tickets at 
$5.50 and $4.50 for students. There is also a performance at 6 p.m., March 19, 
open to the public. 

A gala performance, by invitation only, is scheduled for March 18. 
Members of the audience, invited by the performers, have been asked to come 
in appropriately stylish dress for the gala. 


NSERC funding up by $18 million 


An $18 million budget increase announced 
recently for the Natural Sciences and Engi¬ 
neering Research Council (NSERC) was 
less than expected, “but not bad, consider¬ 
ing the economic conditions,” says Dr. 
John Dewey, Associate Vice President 
(Academic) for Research and Dean of Grad¬ 
uate Studies. 

The funding increase, announced by 
Donald Johnston, Minister of State for 
Science and Technology, will bring 
NSERC’s budget to $244 million for this 
fiscal year. 


“The increase is significant because it is 
for equipment grants, and NSERC’s “Buy 
Canadian” policy is a benefit to Canadian 
manufacturers,” notes Dewey. “While 
NSERC may not meet its original Five 
Year Plan goals in dollar amounts, the 
slowing of the economy at the same time 
that government funding is increasing 
means the projected goal of 1.5 per cent of 
GNP as a funding target may well be met.” 


Plan summer work 


There will be a summer youth employment 
program for university students this year 
and Ted Sawchuck, Director of Student 
and Ancillary Services, would like depart¬ 
ments to consider work projects for submis¬ 
sion to his office. 

He also would like departments to con¬ 
sider financial sources of support for work 
projects. 

In 1982, the Ministry of Labor provided 
funding for 105 work positions for UVic 
students at $1,200 for each position for two 
months. 

The university and individual depart¬ 
ments supplemented the government fund¬ 
ing so that the summer jobs paid $850 a 


month and lasted up to four months. 

“I haven’t received any official notifica¬ 
tion of the mechanism for this year’s pro¬ 
gram from the Ministry of Labor, but they 
have indicated that they will give us some 
direction after mid-March,” said 
Sawchuck. 

“I’d like departments on campus to be 
aware that there will be a program and to 
consider supplemental funding when 
working on their 1983-84 budgets. 

“I’ll get more detailed information to 
them as soon as I receive notification. 
Right now I want to ensure maximum 
employment for our students under the 
program.” 


Rugby Club loves Bob 



Members of the Rugby Club pose with their sign 


Members of the UVic Rugby Club, frustrated in efforts to have their own 
playing field on campus officially named in honor of former Chancellor Dr. 
Robert (Bob) Wallace, have taken matters into their own hands. 

On March 9, armed with shovels and wheelbarrows, a small band of rugby 
players and officials erected a sign in front of what the university administra¬ 
tion calls the McCoy Road rugby field. 

The sign reads “The Bob Wallace Rugby Field”. 

Howard Gerwing (Special Collections), a long-time force in rugby at UVic, 
explains that Wallace, whose connections with UVic and Victoria College go 
back more than 50 years, has always been a good friend to the Rugby Club. 

When the playing field on McCoy Road was established in 1970, Wallace 
was instrumental in the club’s acquiring proper posts for the new field, 
Gerwing recalled. 

“Goody Gudmundseth of Duncan provided four large trees and Doman’s 
Lumber provided a truck to haul the trees to the campus after the players had 
man-handled them out of the bush to the highway,” said Gerwing. “Bob 
Wallace properly consecrated the posts by pouring a bottle of beer in each post 
hole and, slowly but surely, this playing field has become one of the finest 
rugby pitches in British Columbia.” 

The field was called the Wallace Playing Field for several years, “but for 
some strange reason, about the mid-70s, the McCoy Road Playing Field 
occurred,” said Gerwing. 

Gerwing said the club made enquiries about the name to the university 
administration, “but we were met with obfuscation and a complete lack of 
sympathy.” 

Gerwing said when the Rugby Club asked why the field could not be named 
the Wallace Field, the answer from the administration was that the univer¬ 
sity wished to honor Wallace in a more suitable, permanent manner. 

“We’ve requested official approval of the name politely several times, but 
we haven’t had any satisfaction from the administration,” said Gerwing. “So 
we decided to provide the university with an original work of art that meets all 
standards of workmanship and which will proclaim to all and sundry that we 
love Boh Wallace. 

“Bob Wallace is much respected by all rugby players and we would like his 
name to be forever connected with us.” 

Wallace has been a student, professor, Dean of Arts and Science, Vice- 
President, Acting President and Chancellor at UVic. Respected by genera¬ 
tions of UVic and Victoria College students, staff and faculty, he has stayed 
out of the controversy surrounding the naming of the rugby field. Club 
officials say he has no objections to his name being used for the field. 
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Exploring Herod’s buried masterpiece 



Oleson: with diving gear 


By Edith Knott 

An old Crusader fortress looks down on the azure Medi¬ 
terranean and the partially submerged ancient harbor of 
Caesarea. The once-splendid city built by Herod the 
Great in the first century, B.C., has long been buried in 
shifting sand dunes. The harbor, once the scene of bus¬ 
tling Roman and Byzantine commerce, now sports, dur¬ 
ing summer months, an excavation barge, several 
rubber dinghies and an enthusiastic crew of about 70 
divers, some of them from UVic. 

The underwater excavation of the ancient harbor of 
Caesarea, located between Haifa and Tel Aviv on the 
coast of Israel, is a co-operative venture of the University 
of Haifa, the University of Maryland, the University of 
Colorado and UVic. 

Dr. John Oleson, chairman of UVic’s Classics 
Department, is co-director of the excavation project and 
will lead a UVic team on the site this summer. 

He has been involved in research at Caesarea since 
1978 and, for the first time, is recruiting a team of divers 
from UVic and the community for his research this 
summer. (See box, this page.) 

Interviewed recently, Oleson has the look of an ath¬ 
lete, with a boyish grin and thick, brown, unruly hair. 
Shirt sleeves rolled back, he radiates enthusiasm as he 
reaches for a print of an underwater photo of his favorite 
subject. 

“Caesarea was a major port in the Mediterranean for 
more than 1,000 years,” says Oleson. “Its design and 
construction were considered marvels of ancient engi¬ 
neering. Our whole purpose is to try to understand the 
design, layout, construction and chronology of the 
harbor.” 

Herod built the city and harbor with the help of 
Roman engineers and, it has been said, with great 
vision, enterprise and bombast. According to Roman 
historian Flavius Josephus, “the king, by lavish expen¬ 
diture and unshakeable determination, won the battle 
against nature. The site was awkward.... but he wrestled 
so successfully that on his solid fabric the sea could 
make no impression, while its beauty gave no hint of the 
obstacles encountered.” 

White marble, collosal statues and impressive monu¬ 
ments all produced a dramatic interface of sea, land and 
ship-studded harbor. 

Caesarea quickly took hold as a military and trading 
centre. After Herod’s death the city and harbor soon 
came under the direct control of Rome. 

At its height Caesarea had a population of more than 
. 100,000 and all the municipal and private structures of a 
major Roman city, such as hippodrome, amphitheater, 
aqueducts, and an elaborate sewer system, villas and 
temples. 

“The outer basin of the Herodian harbor slipped five 
to eight metres below sea level in the second century A.D. 
as a result of an earthquake,” explains Oleson. “The city 
continued to prosper however, reaching its zenith in the 
fifth and sixth centuries as the capital of Byzantine 
Palestine when it was one of the major economic and 
intellectual centres of the eastern Mediterranean world.” 

Caesarea was destroyed by the Persian invasion in 
the seventh century. Crusaders in the 13th century built 
a fortress at Caesarea which still overlooks the partially 
submerged harbor. 

“The harbor was refurbished during World War II 
and later used for illegal immigration,” says Oleson. 


The excavation of this once-magnificent harbor com¬ 
plex is the focus of the present archaeological project. 

Today the area around the harbor is a national park. 
“Pleasant breezes blow from late May to early July, but 
later in July the sea becomes rough and makes it too 
difficult to work,” says Oleson. 

The UVic team will bed down at the nearby kibbutz, 
Sdot Yam, where the dormitories are modern and com¬ 
fortable, according to Oleson. “Meals are taken at the 
restaurant at the harbor and are typical Israeli cuisine of 
fresh and pickled vegetables, salads, fruit, cheese, fish 
and meat, all prepared to Kosher regulations,” he says. 
“We work hard so we need the calories to maintain 
energy.” 

Oleson has a Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council (SSHRC) grant covering 1983, ’84 and 
’85 seasons, totalling $50,000. This amount will just meet 
the expense of buying barges, boats, scuba tanks, com¬ 
pressors, underwater cameras and renting a vehicle, 
explains Oleson. 

The combined Israeli and North American party will 
number about 70 divers who work in shifts. “A total of 
about 80 to 90 dives are made in a day,” says Oleson. 
“This requires a lot of coordination to keep all excava¬ 
tion areas going. All the team dives including the 
architects.” 

The excavation party works from Sunday morning to 
Friday noon, when the area becomes crowded with week¬ 
enders coming to enjoy the warm water, mild climate 
and good shore. 



Divers use vacuum hoses to uncover objects 


A number of technological innovations were used at 
Caesarea for the first time according to Oleson. “Caesa¬ 
rea harbor was one of the earliest to make extensive use 
of hydraulic concrete. As well, the harbor entrance was 
carefully oriented to protect the basin and entrance 
channel from siltation by the current which moves 
northward along the coast.” 

King Herod’s Roman engineers built on the site of a 
small Hellenistic port. “The Greeks did not have the 
technology to build out into the sea. However, the 
Romans had developed a concrete they poured under¬ 
water,” says Oleson. 

One of the finds of the present archaeological project 
is the remains of a wooden formwork holding a concrete 
pad 13 metres by 15 metres and 2 metres thick. This was 
probably the base for the breakwater according to 
Oleson. 

Much of the breakwater is composed of huge concrete 
blocks, three metres square which were poured into 
wooden framework underwater. Volcanic ash was used 
in the preparation of the concrete. This contains an 
agent enabling the cement to set under water. 

The Maryland team includes a group of architects 
who have completed several large plans of the harbor 
area, the harbor floor and the adjacent coastline. 

Initial sketches are made on plastic pads under water. 
Sketching underwater is difficult as it’s almost impossi¬ 
ble to draw a straight line with the currents surging. Still 
by repeated dives, they manage to measure, draw and 
record. 

What do the excavators actually do down there on the 
sea bottom? It seems some divers go down and vacuum 
the ocean floor. Others, like miners, go down with pick 
axes and pry bars and say it’s like working on a mine 
underwater. The sand is a continual problem as it tends 
to fill up what’s been excavated. To cope with the sand, 
an air lift is used with an eight inch flex hose. A machine 
called an air jet probe is also used to blow the centuries of 
sand and silt away. 

Among the artifacts uncovered on the harbor bottom 
are amphora, the two-handled jars which were the equi¬ 
valent of packing cases. “Jars from different areas had 
distinctive shapes and by analyzing the pottery its possi¬ 
ble to tell where the trade came from,” says Oleson. 

Pottery, coins, lead fishing weights, bronze and iron 
spikes and a wooden pully block from a ship have all 
been pulled up from the bottom. Found in the channel 
entrance were remarkably well preserved dates, olives 
and palm fibre rope which had been buried away from 
air in the mud. 

The excavation party works under the aegis of the 
Centre for Maritime Studies at the University of Haifa 
who look after the paper work and permits. All members 
of the co-operative project work well together according 
to Oleson. “The Israeli and North American divers 
become good friends while working together and often 
spend a weekend together at the kibbutz, at an Israeli 
home or in Jerusalem. A diving trip to the Red Sea is 
usually scheduled at the end of the session, Oleson says. 
“Most students take the opportunity to travel afterward 
and some take a bus and head for Egypt.” 

Last summer the invasion of Lebanon took place 
while the excavation party was working at Caesarea. 
The war front started off about 80 kilometres away. “We 
could hear artillary fire and sonic booms from the dog¬ 
fights,” says Oleson. 

“All day and all night, casualty helicopters passed 
overhead bearing the wounded away. We could feel the 
helicopter downdraft. The park area was used for mar¬ 
shalling civilian trucks and cars which were drafted into 
military service. One boy working on our project was 
called up and went off to the front.” 

This summer, an international conference on ancient 
harbors in the Mediterranean will be held at the Univer¬ 
sity of Haifa. Experts in underwater archaeology will be 
coming from North America and Europe. “We’ll partici¬ 
pate by giving papers and showing the visiting scholars 
around the town and harbor,” sayd Oleson. 

Oleson’s special interest is hydraulic technology. His 
book, Greek and Roman Pumping Machinery is pres¬ 
ently being published by the University of Toronto 
Press. 


Divers wanted 

If you are interested in scuba diving among old 
Roman ruins in the Mediterranean this 
summer, contact Dr. John Oleson, chairman of 
the Classics Department. 

Oleson is looking for people interested in 
joining a UVic team of divers in an underwater 
excavation project at the ancient harbor of Cae¬ 
sarea in Israel. (See story, this page.) 

He is recruiting 15 divers to participate in 
one of two three-week sessions beginning in late 
May. All volunteers must be certified scuba 
divers. 

Volunteers pay their own expenses includ¬ 
ing transport and room and board. 
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Friday, March 11th. 

Maltwood Art Museum and Gal¬ 
lery. Changing Exhibits by Stu¬ 
dents of the Visual Arts Depart¬ 
ment. Continues until May 1. Gal¬ 
lery hours are 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday to Friday, 12 noon to 4 
p.m. Sunday, and during evening 
events at the University Centre 
Auditorium. 

McPherson Library Gallery. Visual 
Arts Department Grad Shows. 
Continues until April 25. Library 
hours are 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Monday 
to Thursday, 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Fri¬ 
day, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Saturday 
and Sunday. 

UVic Rugby. UVic Vikings Invita¬ 
tional Tournament continues until 
March 12. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour reci¬ 
tal featuring School of Music stu¬ 


dents. MUSIC BUILDING, RECI¬ 
TAL HALL. 

1:30 p.m. Lansdowne Lecture Series. Prof. 

Eric R. Wolf, Dept, of Anthropol¬ 
ogy, Herbert H. Lehman College, 
Bronx, New York, will speak on 
‘‘Rethinking Culture”. CORN 
B302. Free and open to the public. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Double feature. 

Cat People and The Thing. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

7:30 p.m. “The Use of Wilderness Exper¬ 
iences in Environmental Educa¬ 
tion”—a two-day conference 
sponsored by Environmental 
Studies Program and University 
Extension. Registration fee is $5; 
$2 for Students. ELLI 168. 

8:00 p.m. “Mandragola”—the Theatre De¬ 
partment’s second mainstage per¬ 
formance this spring, continues 
until March 12. Chief Dan George 
Theatre, PHOENIX BUILDING. 
Opera Ensemble, with proceeds 
to benefit the St. Jude Scholarship 
in Voice. Performance also on 


March 12. Tickets are $3 for 
Adults, $2 for Students and Senior 
Citizens. MUSIC BUILDING, 
RECITAL HALL. 

Sweet Adelines—“Solid Gold 
Harmony”. Performance also on 
March 12. Tickets are $8 general 
admission, $7 for Students and 
Senior Citizens. University Centre 
Auditorium. 

Saturday, March 12th. 

UVic Rowing. Elk Lake Spring 
Regatta. Elk Lake. 

Cinecenta films. Double feature. 
Cat People and The Thing. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 
Sunday, March 13th. 

1:00 p.m. Weekly Sunday matinees present¬ 
ed by University Day Care Ser¬ 
vices. The Little Prince. Tickets 
are $1.50 for Children and Stu¬ 
dents, $2.50 general admission. 
SUB Theatre. 

Mature Students’ Association 
meeting. SUB Upper Lounge. 
Cinecenta films. Excalibur. Ad¬ 
mission charge. SUB Theatre. 


7:15 p.m. 


& 

3:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 


7:00 p.m. 

& 

9:30 p.m. 

Monday, March 14th. 

12:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Dept, of English. Prof. Angus 
Ross, University of Sussex, will 
speak on “The Irish Dimension of 
Gulliver's Travels". CLER A106. 

3:30 p.m. Lansdowne Lecture Series. Dr. 

George F. Jenks, Dept, of Geo¬ 
graphy-Meteorology, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, will speak 
on “From Quill Pens to Lasers: 
The Technological Revolution in 
Cartography 1940-1990”. CORN 
B145. Free and open to the public. 
Lansdowne Lecture Series. Prof. 
Paul R. Halmos, Dept, of Mathe¬ 
matics, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, will speak on “Finite 
Dimensional Vector Spaces From 
An Advanced Viewpoint”. Same 
lecture to be given on March 16 & 
17, same time and place. CLER 
A207. Free and open to the public. 
Colloquium sponsored by the 
Dept, of Psychology. Dr. Charles 
Costello, Dept, of Psychology, 
University of Calgary, will speak 
on “Neurotic Depression: How 
Are We To Investigate It?” CORN 
A221. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Kagemusha 
& (Japan 1980). Subtitles. Admis- 
9:30 p.m. sion charge. SUB Theatre. 


8:00 p.m. “Cole—A Musical Review of Cole 
Porter’s Work”—a musical pre¬ 
sentation by the Dept, of Art and 
Music Education. Directed by Jim 
Leard. Continues until March 19. 
Roger Bishop Theatre, PHOENIX 
BUILDING. 

School of Music Faculty Recital, 
featuring Linda Hougland- 
Daniels, violoncello, Paul Kling, 
violin, and Bruce Vogt, piano. 
Tickets are $3 for Adults, $2 for 
Students and Senior CitizenSu 
MUSIC BUILDING, RECITAL 
HALL. 


Tuesday, March 15th. 

11:30 a.m. Baha’i Club meeting. CLER B346. 

12:30 p.m. Tuesdaymusic. Free noonhour 
recital featuring School of Music 
students. MUSIC BUILDING, RE¬ 
CITAL HALL. 

8:00 p.m. Nat Adderley Quintet in concert. 

Tickets are $10; $9 advance, VJS 
members, and Students. Univer¬ 
sity Centre Auditorium. 

Wednesday, March 16th. 

12:30 p.m. Free seminar sponsored by the 
Dept, of Biology. Dr. J.M. Trappe, 
U.S. Forest Service, Oregon, will 
speak on “Trees, Truffles and 
Beasts: Interactions in Western 
Forests”. CUNN 146. 

Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Dept, of English. Dr. Victor 
Neufeldt, UVic, will speak on “The 
Language of Flowers in Charlotte 
Bronte’s Novels”. CLER A106. 
School of Music presents guest 
lecturer Dr. Daniel Heartz, Profes¬ 
sor of Music, University of Califor¬ 
nia, Berkeley, speaking on 
“Mozart’s Tragic Muse”. No ad¬ 
mission charge. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

1:30 p.m. The Dept, of English presents 
poetry reading by Nova Scotia 
poet Greg Cook (Love On Route). 
CLER cm. 

7:00 p.m. Lansdowne Lecture Series. Dr. 
to James S. Coleman, Dept, of 

8:30 p.m. Sociology, University of Chicago, 
will speak on “The Compatibility 
of Quality and Equality in Educa¬ 
tion”. CORN A129. Free and open 
to the public. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Between Friends. 
& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. School of Music Degree Recital— 
Pablo Izquierdo, oboe (M.Mus.). 
No admission charge. MUSIC 
BUILDING, RECITAL HALL. 


Thursday, 

12:30 p.m. 


1:30 p.m. 
to 

2:30 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


3:30 p.m. 
to 

5:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 
& 


March 17th. 

Free seminar sponsored by the 
Dept, of Physics. Dr. Allan R. 
Crawford, Anatek Electronics 
Ltd., Vancouver, will speak on 
“Choosing A Career in High Tech¬ 
nology Industry”. ELLI 168. 

Free noonhour movie presented 
by Environmental Studies Pro¬ 
gram. Greenpeace: Voyage To 
Save the Whales. SUB Theatre. 
Lansdowne Lecture Series. Dr. 
James S. Coleman will speak on 
“Explorations in Quantitative 
Macro Sociology”. CORN B143. 
Free and open to the public. 

Oral Exam. Christopher Leon 
Morbey, Doctor of Philosophy 
(Astronomy) candidate, will de¬ 
fend his thesis entitled: “Brightest 
Members of Rich and Poor Clus¬ 
ters of Galaxies”. ELLI 061. 
“Petch Peeves”—every Thursday 
afternoon. President’s Office, 
Sedgewick Building. 

Cinecenta films. Some Like It Hot. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


9:15 p.m. 

Friday, March 18th. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic (Collegium Musi- 
cum)—Lanny Pollet, director. No 
admission charge. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 

3:30 p.m. Faculty of Arts and Science meet¬ 
ing. ELLI 167. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. The Man Who 


& Fell To Earth. Admission charge. 
9:15 p.m. SUB Theatre. 

7:30 p.m. University of Victoria Wind Sym¬ 
phony—Eugene Dowling, con¬ 
ductor. “Revolutionary Winds”. 
No admission charge. University 
Centre Auditorium. 


Urges Senate to reconsider language decision 


Dear Dr. Petch: 

I am writing on behalf of the Arts In Education 
Council and, I believe, students in B.C., to 
decry the move at the University of Victoria to 
change the entrance requirements so as to res¬ 
trict the options for students in secondary 
schools by requiring both a language and a 
science for admission. 

The existence of requirements at UBC like 
the ones recently adopted by your Senate has 
long been a negative factor in B.C. high schools 
in that it acted against full participation in fine 
arts courses. The irony of the current change at 
UVic is that UBC has finally responded to the 
community and is acting to liberalize entrance 
requirements to some degree. 

I must also comment on the foundation for 
this change requiring both a science and a lan¬ 
guage for every student regardless of interest— 
there is no foundation that I am aware of, 
neither in logic, nor in research. I note that Dr. 
Jackson, Dean of Education, made this point 
during the debate. It is interesting to note that a 
university that prides itself on research and the 
development of rational thought based on logic 
and scientific enquiry has made the current 
change on a “hunch”. I quote Dr. Davidson who 
is reported in the Ring as having said he agreed 
that there was no conclusive evidence to sup¬ 
port the second language requirement, but 
supported it anyway. 

If it was the intention of the University of 
Victoria to raise standards and to require higher 
levels of achievement from applicants, our 
members could be supportive. It appeared in 
the report of the debate that there was some 
fear that UVic would, “...by default, attract 
weaker students”. There is, however, a clear 
difference between raising standards and 
becoming more restrictive. It appears that you 


have chosen the latter in the guise of the 
former. 

Another irony that is evident is a move by a 
public university renowned for the quality of its 
fine arts programs, especially those in the per¬ 
forming arts, that chooses to introduce a regu-. 
lation that mitigates against the high school 
fine arts students who would formerly be 
attracted to UVic because of the arts program at 
the university. 

Our Council contends, sir, that admittance 
to B.C. universities, public universities sup¬ 
ported by tax payers, should be based on equal 
access to all B.C. students who have excelled in 
Ministry of Education approved courses, wha¬ 
tever their area of interest and achievement. 
Surely the University of Victoria is not taking 
the position that one area of study is inherently 
more valuable than another. The change in 
entrance requirements proposed for the 1986 
year will have the effect of preventing students 
from full participation in fine arts courses and 
therefore makes a de facto judgement about 
the fine arts. This change places the University 
of Victoria in a minority position relative to 
major universities in Canada and the U.S. 
Further, it is a change that has no empirical 
basis. For all of these reasons I suggest to you 
that the change in entrance requirements is an 
ignoble change unworthy of a fine university 
such as the University of Victoria. I urge you to 
place this matter before the Senate again for 
re-examination. Please give all the children in 
B.C. an equal opportunity to grow through the 
arts as well as through the humanities and the 
sciences. 

Yours truly, 
Gary Rupert 
Director 

Arts In Education Council 


What if number of labs were cut by two-thirds? 


The Editor 
The Ring 

I wish to address some points contained in Paul 
West’s letter to the Ring of March 4. 

Dr. West says, in connection with the failure 
of the faculty to ratify Dr. Fischer as Vice- 
President, that during the last decade the 
humanities, social sciences, and education 
have prospered. To support his case he cites an 
increase in enrolment in these areas. Indeed, he 
even describes it as “ideal”. 

I cannot speak, as Dr. West does, for the 
social sciences and education. I can’t even 
speak for the rest of the humanities. I’ll just 
speak for the tiny corner of it I know, my own 
classes. 

At the start of this year, I had to face two 
classes that contained 50 students each. Now 
unless one has the mad idea (which many of my 
colleagues in the sciences seem to have) that 
philosophy is unlike any other discipline in that 
one can learn it by being aimed at a few philo¬ 
sophy books and hearing a somewhat eccent¬ 
ric professor lecture three times a week, the 
situation I faced was an impossible one. Philo¬ 
sophy is simply not like this. One can no more 
learn it this way than learn kung fu by reading a 
few kung fu books and watching Bruce Lee 
movies three times a week; and Bruce Lee’s 
kung fu is better than my philosophy. 

Practice and intelligent corrective feedback 
is as essential for learning philosophy as it is for 
learning kung fu or chemistry. Chemistry stu¬ 


dents have lab assistants to help them, graders 
to correct the tests they take, and in the co-op 
program some of them even get jobs and 
further feedback in working labs. In the univer¬ 
sity community, my students are third-class 
citizens compared to them. 

In philosophy, practice must come from 
writing essays and feedback from having cor¬ 
rections written on them. At the beginning of 
the decade Dr. West finds so prosperous for the 
humanities, I was able to give my students 14 
essays in a three-unit course, plus a final. Now 
student numbers and lack of help on correcting 
essays have forced me to reduce the number of 
essays by nine in one course and will force me 
to do this in the other next year. The first thing I 
now try to do in my courses is to persuade 
students not to take them. They will not get the 
kind of practice and feedback that is necessary 
to learning my discipline, and their grades will 
reflect this. Where the number of essays has 
been cut from 14 to five, the average grade has 
gone down more than a grade point. 

I wonder how Dr. West would vote on a ratifi¬ 
cation ballot if the number of labs he could offer 
in his courses was cut by two-thirds. Perhaps 
the responsibility for the recent ballot comes 
from experiences’ like mine. Dr. West com¬ 
plains. I can only wonder where he’s been this 
last decade. 

Charles B. Daniels 
Department of Philosophy 


A request to a wallet snatcher 


An Open Letter to Wallet Snatchers 

Whoever you are, if you have a shred of 
decency (and surely everyone has a shred), you 
will return my wallet to me after you have 
extracted the money. I am not in any way con¬ 
doning your underhand contemptible action, 
or suggesting I can afford the loss, but I am 
working and perhaps you are not; maybe you 
have a child or two to support on an inadequate 
income (like mine), or maybe you are hungry 
and cold. Whatever your reason, I wish you had 
asked me for money rather than stolen my 
wallet. I would certainly have given you some. 
Of what possible use to you are my odds and 
ends, credit cards (which were cancelled within 
the hour), social insurance number, citizenship 
document, or even my driver’s licence, the last 
two bearing my photograph? 

You have put me to a great deal of trouble 
and inconvenience (not to mention heartache 
and aggravation) all for the sake of a few dol¬ 
lars. Maybe you have no real need of money at 


all but are a kleptomaniac—in that case, please 
go and see a doctor—you will find a kindly and 
sympathetic one in Health Services, and you 
won’t need money to see him. 

I do beg you to see that my wallet is returned 
to me by any means, rather than thrown in a 
garbage can or destroyed. Its intrinsic value is 
minimal but its nuisance value in terms of loss is 
incalculable. So, let your better nature assert 
itself and see that it gets back to me—PLEASE. 

Irene Block 
Pacific and Oriental Studies 

Sequel to Campus Wallet Snatchers 

My wallet has been found and returned to me. It 
was ruined by sea water, the papers sodden 
and the fittings rusted. You dropped it off the 
Causeway and a nice, young woman fished it 
out and returned it to me on Saturday. Next 
time you are overcome by acquisitiveness, 
drop the ill-gotten gains into a mailbox—it 
would be kinder. Of course, you discarded 
everything except the money.... 
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